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Abstract 



This paper exaini^es the current problem of black yoirfJi unenployment 

• .. ' . //' ^ . ' " ■ . 

from a theoretical Wrspecfive. Traditional sociological and economic ^ 

theories applicableS^o the problems of unemployment and occupational and 

■ ■ i ji ■ ' ■ I - - - 

status achieveaietit/are initially reviewed. Next, the concept of • 

, ■ , 

"sponsorship sjobiflty" formulated by .Ralph Turner (1970) Is utilized and 

\ ■ ■' ,f f . . ■ 

elaborated as a 0oiipy approach to dealing JHth the problem of b Tack and 

disadvantaged minbrity youth unemployment. The major hypothesis advanced 

■ ,/' • • 
and that forms fie basis of the policy approach suggested is that: An 

,/ . ■ , • > ■ 

Improvement in enployment opportunity for black and o.ther disadvantaged 
youth can be facilitated through the establishment of functional support 
systems and sponsorship groups that effectively mediate the relationship 
between disadvahtag^b^uth* and the employitent structure. Various ^ 
strategies for formulating support systems and sponsorship groups are 



offered. 



^ 



^ • Introduction 

■ X . / 

Unempl'oyment : 

The problem of black teenage employtn^nt has become one of the most 
pressing social problems in the United State?. Vernon Jordan, President 
of the National Urban League, recently ndted that three out of five black 
teenagers have been unemployed in each of the past three years* In / 
addition, the majority of .America's black youth escape thei^K^ teens wit^ut 
any experience at all (JoMan, 1978)-. National statistics showed 
that in 1978 in the nation's Cap'itol alone, nearly one-half of the black' 
youth between %he ages of 16 and 19 seeking jobs were unsuccessful in 
obtaining them. In addition, the unemployment rate* for black teens in 

• ' ■ 

the District in 1978 was 48.5 percent which was more than four times the • 
unemployme'nt rate for local white teens (Washington Post, August 5, 1978).. 
The trend in youth unemployment by race, sex,"; and age for 1970-1978 
i^ shown in Table 1 . • ' . .. , 

Table 1 About 'Here ; s 



First we see that for black and white youth, age alone constitutes 

a liability in the labor market. This is especially true for 16 to 17 

year old youth "whose unenployment rat^s are much higher than persons 

18 to 19 and 20 to 24. But apart from being yosng; being female and - 

being bl-ack are additio'r\al disadvantages In the labor market. Of these 

two factors, race has the greatest effect, with black females having tn 

geneva 1 the highest unemployment rates among all age cohorts. Racial 

\ . * ■ ■ 

comparisont^how this^t for any given year within each age cohort, uneiT|ploy- 

ment rates were at least twice as high for blacks as for whites. 



■ \ 
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' Table 2 shows the Vffects of education on the eraployment "status" of 
-. persons 1$ to 24.years of\^ for the years 1970 to 19Z7. These distribu- 
tions show that even when a}ii|}arisons are made among high school- graduates, 
unenfjloyaent rates remain twice as hl^ ancng black than white high school 
"graduates. More striking is the fact that when comparing the unaaployraent 
rate for high school graduates and high school dropouts, high sdiool 
completion does offer soae advanta^ f'or whites. Only 13.1 percent of 
white high school graduates ijere unemployed in' 1977, -whi 1^23. 7 percent of 
the white high school drdpouts wel^ uhenployed. But ^mong.blaclis, the un- 
.employment rate for high school graduates and high school dropouts was ^ • 
approximately equal (41.8 v. 41.6). Therefore, in 1977, blacks between 
the ages of 16 and 24 who had obtained a h^gh school diploma fared no ^ \ 
better in the Job market than black high school dropouts 1n this! age 
'category. 

. * TaWe 2 About - ' 

. , . "- • . \ - 

In addition to the problem of uneiaploymer^inany black youth are , 

employed are under- utilized and severly underpaid. In fact, some researchers 

contend that a lack of adequate ir\come attainment is one of ^e most^ressing 

problems confronting urban racial minorities in ^neral (Harrisoni ^972^ 

" Gordon, 1972). For exirople ^Harrison (1972) reported that in eight of the 

major urban ghettos, the problems of under-ut1Uzation and underpayment was 

two to six times as great as the problem of unempToyment. The Urban Employ- 

merit Survey (UES) data used by Harrison also showed that the low income 

urban mino?«ities who were' employed full-time were unable to earn an income 

, , ' ■ •. ■ * . ■ -• 

adeqqate enough to support a family of four at a subsistence level. SiraiUrly, 

■ 'yr 

in 1969, the National Industrial Conference Board not^ditha.t two- thirds of ^ 

• L , • . ■ 



the jbbs developed^ by the National Alliance of Businessmen in fifteen 
cities during the firs? year of the Job Opportunities in the.Susiness 
Sector (JOBS) program paid less than SZ.QO an hour. Some evaluators of. ■ 
.. this, and other slnrilar enplo^nt programs for the urban poor contend that 
• most of these programs' paid sub-standard wages and did not offer opportu- 
nity for vertical nibbi If ty to their employees. . . 

Characteristics of the Youth Labor Market ' .' 

Kalachek (1969) and' others have noted that the youth labor marketAs 
affected by several distinct' factors that do ii^t affect^ the adult labor ' ■ 
market; at least not to the same extent. For example. s<:hool attendance 

. laws exist which "require youngs^ters to attend school, at specific hours and 
for a, designated nun*>er of d^s. Similarly, state and federal legislation 
exist regarding job safety and health conditions, overtime hours and child , ' 
-labor. These laws often restrict the range of en^jloyment opportunity for' . 
young workers. , Also trade union restrictions that limit the age of admis- 
sion of job candidates \-nto its unions and app rent ices hi {/pro grans . ' 
seniority provisions ^that protect older workers further limit the en^sloyment 
access of young workers. Employment administrate often operate on the ■ 
assumption that young workers (blacks in particular) are unstable"and high . . 
risk workers. As a result, these officials often exaggerate the require- \ 

ments of age and formal education and training ks a meaiis of discouraging ' 

youth from seekingrencjoyment (Ffiedlander, 1972f," 

location of 'jobs and the type of jobs 

avaiT*ble also limit youth employment dpi^qrtunity. For example, in ternjs 

of jdb type. Table 3 -pesients for indukt»7 and occupation an "ihde'Tof 
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Inequality" by age. The Index was constructed 'by expressing the percentage 
Of "an young workers «25) in each sector as a ratio of the percentage of 
mature workers {>25) in each sector (Freedman, 1976). , the data sh'^i^ that 
the Urgest^e|aj3(loyer of y^ung workers, in industry in 1970 was 'the nondurable' 
retailing sector. Jobs- in- this sector are, relatively familiar to youth and 
require little knowledge of the product'. Restaurants, hotels and motels 

are also. a. large enp^oyer of youth^. Here again,-* these jobs require a 

.■ . " ■ ! ■ ■ ■ • • ' 

miniimiin amount of skill and training, the indices for occupation suggest 
that the majority of the clerical, sales, laborers and service workers are * 
young 'rather than mature woHcers. Lastly, as Freedroan (1976) indicated .the 
overall data suggest that youth are prtmarily concentrated in the least 



structured sectors of the labor market. 



Tai5le 3 About Here 



■ 



Research* Objective \ '. , ' 

A§ Kalachek (1969) noted, there are distinct characteristics of the 



youth majjket which affect their changes of employment in general. But 
despite these common factors for youth in genera!, black and other minority 
youth do ndt fare as, well in the tabor market as white youth. This report 
addresses the nature of the dilemma of black youth in the labor j^liirket. 
It reviews existing theories that may be applicable in eJcpTaihing the causes 
and consequences of black youth unemployment. These tf^eorfes include 
economic theories and socio.logical theories which identify structural and 
personal factor^ associated with youth enfjioyment. Structural factors ' 



-include:- job .demand, job supply, job suburbanization, employer hiring 
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.practices and. structural discririti nation. Personal.^ factors Include youth 
knowledge and their attitudes and motivations regarding the world of 
work, job skills ^and job search techniques,. 

The second major feature of -this report is that it offers a golicy 
approach for dealing with the problem of black and disadvantaged^uth 
unemployment. A major* hypothesis underlying the suggested approach is 
that' highly centralized and effective social network' systems -and sponsor- 

^ship groups are needed to help presently unenployed youth gain entry and 
acceptance into the labor market. 

Researc h ^lan ^ 

The fi'rsf'pant of this research presents. traditional theories which, 
have been applied to the problems of unenploymefit and the status achieve- 

* * • 

ment of individuals in society. The second part reviews empirical 
Studies that have examined^some of the major propositions, of these - ' ' 
traditional theories. The third section describes a set of soci^Togical 
theories viewed relevant to -approaching the problem of black youth 
unemployment, and the fourth section -proposes a policy strategy which 
might be useful for dealing with the problems of black youth unenployiDent 

Finally, a set _Qf exploratory, propogitjons from the literaturS- 
and this researc^(see Appendix). are presented for policy" considerations! 



r 



^ Trad1tionaMheoret1cal Explanations of Group 

Differenqes trt Labor Market Outcomes' - 

. * • - • 

Sociological and economicT theories have been use<i to explain group 
differences 1n various^ types of status outcoines. Includlag educational 
achievement and job attainment and maintenance. From the . socio! ogicll 
perspective. Kings ley Davis ^nd Wllbert Moore (1954) have offered a . 
functional theory of strati ficatlon^while Marx and his. followers have 
suggested a'theory of group conflict. In terms of economics. Human Capital 
and Dual Labor Market theory are the'two most weTl known theories advance^. 
These theories fjave been nwre directly app^ed tq the problem of ^f^^p un- 
employment. As shall be seen, the Oavis and Moore' argument and the Human 
Capital theory^ suggest, that differences 1n indivijlual investments and skills 
are crucial in exprlainlng group differences 1n employment and occupational 
attainment. But In contrast .Marxian theory and Dual Market theory focus . 
..on the impact of structural factors in the labor market ^ in the larger 
Social structure as perpetuating individual and group d1f1^erences in 
employment and status opportunities. - 

Davis and Moore's Funct ional Theory of Stratification and Inequality 

Davis and Moore's (1972) theory can be viewed as a theory of , group 
differentiation and inequality. The bas,i(f assumpt|iis of the theory are ^ 
tha?t: (1) inequality In society is inherent and necessary; ,and (2) that 
Individuals are differentially ranked and placed into low and high .status 
jobs according to their skills and talents as evaluated. by society. The 
most talented ilfdividuals- occupy t^e most scarce and prestigious jobs, and 
the less skilled and talented Individuals occupy the lower status- jobs that 



are deeined less valuable to^soci ety. Thus t^e theory ass Luijes a. , <tocrat1c 
■'social system. whereby Individuals achieve- ahd^re rewarded so&iVl -po. tiofts - 
and. status according to their dertxjhstratefl abilUy and^ir. taienty.iiKf 

In applying Davis and Moorp'.s - (1572) thfeoiy to the pnoblqin of bl]acH / ■ " 
youth uneiaployiJiint, the probable inference is that black yo<|th possess a low 
level of sk-ni^and cofflpetencies i^ftlch either malce them ineriigt^e 'for 
ejnployment'tjr else only eligible for low status, low petyjng level occupa- 
tional positions. The theory 'does not take structural- factors like di^crimi- 
nation artd' imperfections of the ^ob market arid other social *'sys terns into 
consideration.- instead it largely assumes jan equitable sys;fem of achieveuieht 
an(t social rewards. , ^ - 

Economic Human Capital Theory 

Human Capital Theory was previously applied to profalems associated with 
employment and,urba'n poverty Isy a group of econwists in the late 1 960 's and 
70's (Becker, 1964, 1967; Mincer. J970; Schultz, 19ll ; Thurow, 1970) . These . 
theorists also assume perfect'' competition and market equilibrium, their 
thesis Js that a *«srker's earnings are equivalent to his level of marginal 
productivity. In addition. Human Capital theorists contend that those 
workers who are in low peering low-level jobs have jobs that are coiiinens urate 
with their ability, training and other himian resources. Schultz (1971) and 
Becker (1964) further argue that the value of low level productivity workers 
win not increase until substantial investpwnts are made to increase their 
level of education and training. Human Capital theorists alSo assune that 
the worker's productivity will be proportionately rewarded by enployers. 
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-s^eclfi^ reference to the poor an'd. minority workers, tftes^ .theoristi • 
ar*#je .that "^tfi^inerease ,1n education and. training and subsequent joi? access 
w-ifi f aci 1 i tate* the mfgratlon of the'urban poor from 'their impoverlstjed 

.surroundings^. David Gordon (1971) sunnarizes the 'major>reaiise of the.Human 

• . ■ ' • ' 

CapitaVlJerspectiye as follows': * . 

• ' ' 7 

To iRprove the productivity of the low-skilled and the poor— 
in onter tb equalize their economic opportunities — we must 
' .raise thjel? -level of cognitive achievement by-'improving their 
^. abilities to read and reason; t^e schools cah effect this ^ 
J, increasing equality -of opportunity because they have played 
6iat role historically; and in general, it 1s becoming easier - 
, ' »for the schools 'to fulfi.ll this equalizing function because 
• . our society '1^s continuing to bec6me more educationally mobile 
and sirkiltaneously more meritocratic over time. , 

Many of 'the work and social programs designed for the poor during the War 
on Povertj^ years under the Johnson Administration were based on the Human 
Capital assumptiorjs. 



Marxian Conflict Theory- 

, ' Karl Marx's (Mills. 1969) theory of class and class conflict is at the 
base of what most social arfd p'olftical scientists regard as conflict theory* 
The basic as;sjumption of Marxian theory Is that the organization and 
function of groups and social institutions can largely be underS^od as a 

■function of co^ipetition and conflict between dominant groups/ (e.g. enployers.. 
and^he pwners of production) and subord-jniate groups (e.g.' employees and 

•workers who provi^Je and maintain t^ means of production). These groups- are 
in constant competition for power and control over the scarce resources of 
society. The rudiments o^ the ^eory have been expanded to study conflict 



wHHin do«ir»nt and subordinate groups. Also theorists v.hd have Toyed 
KarxUn conflict theory have noted that sod o-econoBiic status, age, sex and 
race are often used as a- convenient basis of discpi ml nation to tsronxJte the 
vested Interest of groups .that assm dominant positions In society. 

Marxian confilSt theory does not assuwe 'equality of opportunity for ' 
advanceinent and achievetaent. In contrast, It assuses the operation of 
strtictural^ elejnents of Inequality that Influence the placement of. individuals 
and groups in social and econcsnic positions. In accounting for the pre- 
carious status of black youth in the labor market, conflict theorist^ might 
argue that being black and being Ibw-socioecqnomlc status constitute con-, 
venient attributes which enployers often yse as a mechanism to limit the 
ejiiployment opportunity of black an^ disadvantaged youth. WHght (1978), for 
exanple, recently employed a Marxian class conflict framework to show that 
.'the lower returns on education and income for blacks is not only attvibuted 
to being black but to a greater extent to low socioeconomic status. origin^ 
He also noted that t|te conflict over status and power that occufs bet)«^n 
groups ts not limited to dominant and subordinate group conflict." In addition 
this 'conflict takes place among subordinate groups themselves as a , 
.consequence of the dominant groups practl^ of "divide and conquer* over the 
Tatter groups> (Wright, 1978). • ' . 

Dual Labor Ha rket Theory ' 

Dual labor Market Theory was formulated In the late 1960's by a group 
of economists who maintained that a "dual" or "split" market best 
accounted for phenomena such as poverty, unemployment, underemployment 
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and labor raarket dlscnmlnatton agafnst v,r<. . ' • ' 
«1t»,fn,«,e ^ ' "n=--1.arny groups. 

• =«P»''«8 distinct markets • ■ 

■"ftset and a secondary ™Vket a„th . '5V"»rtcets, a, prlna,^ 

=a^.fioe tne differences beirwoon 
'aborn^rkets as follows: '"^ ""man, and secondary 

f or;^T/-,'- -JMns^ Pn-vil.,ed ^„.e. of t.e , 
■ >fhich there is relativeirnnoS^ an internal labor -market in 
job security ..^dmini tr tivTproL'rJ^ 

along seniority tracks. %!se ?nL °" and, robil^^^^^ 

dlscinuii* sector., .a substan^i'.?^ compatible«with 

: ]^^rs%"c%7c??y"rT.1?^''ir,?;f ''^ ~t possess ™c« 

a-*Sn\;°ulnM^o7 ^£^"''"-^'^-0-^^*^^^^^^^^ » ' ' 
no codif,c1t?o„^f'wopk' ^1ls"1„d°' P"'""o ; theTu' 

1n^t,h???! J°''s--Poor work- disciolinA f' compatible 

thr«J™i^' "n-^Hability on Se Job' if/"" °^ tumtoyrer and 

. /acbtel and Betsey (,g;5).HkeHu.an capital t.eoris ' d 
"»tch between job ,„d workers' cba'racteristlcs H " ' ' 

^ - _ ^P^enstics. However,- the fomer 

mcluSIs nSt onr/if^'' '^'clendy and pJoductivi?^'^ i™""' '«»^<ers, 
yith hil labo? sipp r^'i* '"V'^ by^'ihe e»?n^^ differential 

1976) notes furthort'h'*'^' " '"'"^Ing, recruitment t^T^ ?^^"" associated 
•«<tfi slaverv InJ ' ''aclally (black-wMTfi J ,'rf^?<"9- • -Sonacich 

Industri'r^X^X" ntoM;e''?;'„1^|?^\',^abor j^rket began 
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theorists note. that yputh. blacks and women an^ often disproportionately 

• * . ' > •■ . ' 

placed In the" secondary market sector -as a result of enipl^yers biases and- - 
market discrimination. Also, Dual Market threorists :have Jiypothesized that: / 

(1) Individuals channeled into the secondary market develop arl^ display over* 

4 

time traitis anj^behavior conraensufiate with secondary job characteristics;^ 

(2) certain workers who do qualify fi^r primary market -jobs lack access to 
these jobs because en^loyers view the ascriptlve characteristics of tt^ese 
.workers as' better suited for secondary jobs; (3) as unenployment increases i 
and econofnic opportunity decreases , the primary and secondary markets become 
more segmented and discriminatory against youth, racial minorities, and . / 
women.; aad (4) racfal nrj^rities and the urban poor in general have not 
obtained gainful employment and earnings commensurate with their acquired 
stock of human capital. . 
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■ Research Relevant, ^ th^ traditiorta? Theories, 

Findings Related to the- Davis ftnd Moore and Human Cap i tar Theories > 

As previQusly nested, individual abilities and talents- and education 
.and trai/ing are the major factors associated with black youth unen^loyment 
and underemploym^t from the Functionalist" and Human Capital^ perspectives. ' 
Several investigations in thg mid and late 196d's supported these views. 
For example; Moynihan (1965) reported from data on black-white e'^mings 
that the wages of feoth groups increased as their level of education in- 
creased. Slmilirlf, ffa'than Cohen (1969) reported from his Los Angeles. Riot 
Study that when businessmen from Watts and other South los Angel e*s riot 
areas were asked what one change would they make in these areas, a greater 
percentage indicated increased education and training as a response than an 
increase In employment opportunity. More recently, Tyler (1976) observed 
that bas'tc job skills and competencies such as written and verbal conmuni- 
cation and computational and interpersonal skil-ls were particularly limited 
among low income nonwhite youth.. 

In respdns/ to -studies supporting the Importance of education and ' 
training, over thirty separate Federal educational and training programs 
were established betweeR4964 and 1975. Approximately six million dollars 
was appropriated fo these programs alone (Levine, 1968). The Neighborhood 
Youth Program was established to encourage minority low-income youth to 
continue or resume their schooling. The program provided part-time employ- 
ment for these youngsters. In addition, Job Corps was designed to send 
high school dropouts, to cities away from their home for two years. Enrol lees 
were to receive job training and basic skills In "richer" environments than 

4 - 
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their home^ environment.. Some evt;.-' . m of Job Corps and other training. . 
programs- for low-income minorities co^dtided that pre andfost job training 
•had a positive impact on employment aojuisition and retention. (Saner, 1968; 
Taggart, 1976). Hofever, critics of these program evaluations note ^ that 

n»st of the evaluations lacked a representative proportion ofAthe hard-core ' 

■ '. . . '\ ' • ' ■ I 

unemployed and empToyed (Harrison, 1972; Friedlander, 19^2). 

Research Relevant to Dual-Labor Market Theory and Conflict Theory 

> f4ost research regarding the Dual-Labor Market and conflict prespective 
has. been coordinated by Econometri ci ans and Dual\abor Market researchers 
who have einployed both theoretical prespecti ves , Some D{ial -Market proponents 
have argued that Human Capital theorists and researchers have relied too 

m 

heavily on strategies for improving manpower^ These researchers have there- 
fore concentrated efforts on examining the important^ of labor demand and 
other structural factors that influence job opportunities for ti^ urban 
poor. Research settings, included: (1) Doerin^r's et al. (1968) study of 
poverty areas in Boston; (2) Fusfeld <1968), Bluestone (1970) and WachteTs 
studies of Detroit; and (3) Harrison's (1972) and Fried! ander's (1972) more 
r*ecent studies employing the U. S. Census 1966 Urban Employiaent Surveys (UES) 
and the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity (SEO). Both sumys included 
well defined racial minority poverty areas in the largest Standard'' . 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (Roxfaury -Bos too. Central and East Harlem, 
Bedford-Stuy ves ant-NY, North Philadelphia, H1ssion«Fillmore-San Francisco, 



South and West Chicago). 
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Most of the lnvestisatlpps by Dual -"Market ^researchers have analyzed th^ 

■ " i ' •^ . 

returns to investnefits in the hiraian capital of non-iyhite urban workers 

y ■ . ■ . ■ " • 
taking account qf ^ether they live in a core city ghetto. /core city non- 

ghettfe. or-in a suburban an6a. Harrison (1972), for exainple, has measured 

► ^ i ■ 

pay-offs, for non-white investments irt^terms of weekly earnings, unemployment 
and occupational ^ftatus. Human Capital investment variables include formal 
education and trainirt^g^ Dual -Market researchers have examined the extent to 
which investaei^ in the latter human capital variables yield a different 
payoff for various age. sex and race groups. 

Investment fa Education . Based upon a comparison of white and non-white 
participants. in the Census Survey of Economic Opportunity, Harrison (1972) 
observed that education was much more efficient for low^J^bme whites than 
non-whites. Whites in ten metropolitan urban ghettos were found to earn 
over twice as much per extra years of schooling than nofi-whites. Friedlander 
(1972) and Doeringer et al. (1969) also noted that education had only a ' ' 
limited impact on the probability of non-white employment. - The problem. • 
of unemployment for Chicano educated youth in San Antonio was observed most 
severe among minority youth in that area. HarHson (1972) observed that 
the demand for a col lege- trained Chicano males waf^so^low in 1966 in S.an 
Antonio that the probability of unemployment was 8 percent higher for these 
groups than for white wpkers who had never attended college. S.imilarly, 
Friedlander (1972) and HarHson (1972) noted that for Boston 1^ §an 
Francisco low income minority youth, the achievement of a high school 
diploma or some college tr^ning in some instances reduced their ability to 
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find and hold a job. e reason is that the levels of expectations- of 

these youth w^re much h.;,-^#r than the employers' willingness to acconmodate 
f \ * ' • ■ - ' 

them. As 'a result these youth either quit work shortly after obtaining 

employment or either refused to take the job, offered (Harrison, 1972). - 

• • • • : - . • , ■ * ■.,.■'■> 

Investment in Training. Soeie Dua3 -Market researchers have observed that 
job training programs have a limited effect on job. acquisition and stability 
of the poor. Gordon (1972)/ found that trainees Earned no higher wages after 
traiht^ng than before, although some trainees were able to obtain jobs. 
Doeringer (196;9) noted that many of the youth remained in these programs for 
short periods, earning small stipends and then permanently **i^Bpping out. 
Cumulative figut^s for 1?68-1970 showed that of the 84,703 actual hires for 
the Job Opportunity in the Busirwss Sector program (JOBS) .50,255 quit or 
wiere laid off (Harrison, 1972). Many of the hard-core -participants in the 
program were found segregated from the main-stream workers. In his evalua- 
tion of h)e Work Inventive Program (WIN), Bradley Schiller (1972) reported' ^ 
that: , / ^ . 

Variations in local job placement rates cannot be explained 
by local training efforts." Program inputs alone account' 
for less than 15 percent of placement rate variations. When 
non-program forces are Included in the analysis, the coeffi- 
cient of determination jwnps to 0.54. Apparently. WIN's 
ability to pTace clients on jobs is dictated more by non-program 
forces ... than by program activities (p. 8) 

Schiller (1972) concluded that job placement success at the local level 

depended primarily on the level and structure of the |ismand for labor and 

on employers' attitudes towards WIN^lients. FHedlander (T972) found 

that among Cleveland participants in the Concentrated En^loym^nt Program, 
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.positiv$^ra1nfie attitudes' toward work and work irw^ivation were uncorralated^ 
w-fth ftigher jo'b retention and jojj performance, -VEactpts that were nwre * 
1niportant'^j\,Wfferentiat1ng succeskul "workers ffp unsuccessful workers 
were various supports from peers and jsupe r visors within the imnediate work. 



environment. 



■Impact of Suburbanization . Dual -Market researchers Have also examined 



the hypothesis that increased job opportunities and higher inccHne will 
accrue -to blacks who are able to move out of the central, city areas to 
suburbia. 'This movement has been viewed particularly important for minority 
youth achievement of en^loyn^nt in wholesale' and retail industries which 
have relocated to the suburbs. However, Harrison's (1972) data did not 
support this hypothesis. Instead, he found that the economic returns to 
non-whites living in the suburbs were no, greater than the returns for non-^. 
whites with comparable education who lived in the central city. Fjiedlander 
(1972) tested a similar job dispersal hypothesis. He found that while not 
statistically significant, greater job dispersion ^5(4^ associated with 
higher unemployme^nt rates for U-19 year olds'. However, the opposite 
pattern held for young adults aged 20-24. Older youth apparently had 
-greater access to private transportation and greater knowledge of jobs 
located in the suburbs than the younger youth'. 

> 

Employers' Behavior and Structural Barji-iens to Youth Enyloyment. 
Several researchers note that employers often inflate skill requirements 
for jobs and the .extent of education required for job performance as a ^ 
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method of r ., .!»'nning their Irptake of mlnoriyty candidates. ' Green (197«) . 
noted that in /1 , 8 put of 10 new jobs created only required a high school- 
diploma. SiniiUrly» the gureau of Employment Security reported that the ^ 

"Jobs that were selected in 1966 ijod 1972 as^ being of prime inportance in 
urban areas required less than 12 years of* high school education and less 
than two yea^s of experience. ^ Despitj/ these Indications, many minority youth 

• with high school diplomas reported that enployers Indicated that they lacked 

■ 

adequate education for bTue"T:ollar jobs (Berg, 1970). 




In terms of racial discrimination, Becker (1957) argued tki^-ii«very 

employer has his price for hiring blacks" and that racial discrimination 
> . .. 
N^takes place at the point of job entry for blacks ahd other minorities. 

Hore recently, Ber^nann (1971) observed that some en^loyers wilT not hire 

blacks at any price. , Bergmann further notes that: 

The most important^eature ofSan econon^y in which discrimina- 
tion is pract-fced is the. simple fact that some jobs are open 
to/ [blacks] and some are no^. The jobs open to. [blacks 3 are 
not 'a random' selection, even/llowirtg for [blacks'] relatively 
lower- education^ They tend to be predominantly low in status 
and to be concentrated very heavily In a few occupations... 
(p. 295). • 

Finally* Friedlander (1972) contend^ that discrimination by employers 
takes place withilrr the larger context of i^istitutional barriers. He 
identifies factors like the bureaucratic structure of industries, union 
policies and various obsolete employtnent laws which function to inhibit 
employment opportunities for youth and racial mijiarities. 
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ren ti ces hi PS ^ as Bailers to Minority Youth Enployment. Deri^ck ' • 
(1967) and Green (1976) found that apprenticeship prganizations which have 
historically exclucted young blacks offer a vi-able source of entre into the 
world of work.- The importance of integrating low Incolne youth into these 
prbgrams as opposed' to creating distinct traini^^ programs for poor youth j . 
has been suggested as an important strategy by these researchers . ' Manu- 
facturing, construction, utilities^and services are four major Industries 
that employ these programs^ Usjng the Bureau of Apprenticeship ar^ 
Training (|AT) guidelines, national and local Joint Apprenticeship 
Comnittees (JACs) havd developed th^T> own training and entry requirements 
for young adults between, the age oAl6-24. Formal entry requirements 
which often prove difficult for poor minority youth,. Include thr^ssing of ' " 
an aptitude exam, the submission of a high school transcript, proof of ^ 
physical fitness and sometimes sponsorship by a JAC member. Successful 

' ■ ' K J 

candidates who complete the program' usually have a good chanc^pf g^ning . 
industrial enploymeht. For exanple. Green (1976) reported that the returns 
from investment in apprenticeships were greater than returns from partici- 
pation in other non-college training programs. 

^ Currently, efforts are being made to increase the participation of 
females, blacks and other racial minorities' in apprentlceship^rograitis. 
However, efforts have resulted in only a few blacks gaining access to these 
programs. Most minority youth (women in particular) are not knowledgeable 
of these programs. In addition, school counselors and minority parents 
have not traditionally encouraged their youngsters to pursue apprerticeship 
training. Oerryck (1967) suggests that apprenticeship program officers imist 
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ek/ai. themselves. in minority cofflmunit;1es and local organizations and devise 
Other outreach strategies to recruit nrinority youth. , / 
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The Concfept of Sponsorsin'p: An Approach to the 
Proble^n of Black Yoyth* Unemployinent-s; 

The theoretical explanations and research presently reviewed suggests 
a number of explanations regarding black youth, unenployment. As previously 
noted, some of the explanations point to a lack of job skills and other 
deficiencies in black youth themselves as the source of the problem 
other explana,tions fbcus on structural discrimination and similar factors 
external to black youth as casual factors. Assuming that some merit can- 
be found in both sets of explanations, the important task becomes that of 
identifying a strategy for reducing the problem of black and disadvantaged 
youth unenployment. The major hypothesis underlying the strat^ that, will 

: Increased access of black and disadvantaged 
youth to the labor market can be achieved through the organization of 
effective social networks and sponsorship groups which function to: 
(1) better prepare black and disadvantaged youth for job^and (2) facilitate 
actual job opportunity for these youth. 

Previous manpower programs fftr blaqk youth administered during th& v 
Johnson War on Poverty Era did attempt through their job training efforts 
to prepare black and disadvantaged youth for jobs. However, the short-term 
duration of these programs coupled with the limited number of black and 
disadvanta^ yougj^rtici pants were major factors that limited the success 
of these prog>^ (Harrison, 1972- Plotnick and Skidmore. 1975; Haveman, 
1977). In addition, very few of the War on Poverty programs and present 
job preparation programs for black and disadvantaged youth have devoted 
extensive efforts to directly Interacting and negotiating with employers to 
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obtain jobs for these black youth. This type interaction is curr^tly viewed 
as a strategy that should be inniediately considered. In fact, tR-^he absence 
of sOdi imnedlate and direct assistanceT>kck and disadvantaged youth (parti- 
^cularly those who have experieijced chronic unemployment) . n^y develop negative 
attitudes towards the w^d of work, and society in general. More importantly. - 
these youth may internalize and maintain these attitudes as adults and express ^ 
them in various forms of antisocial behavior. ^ t 

* Three sociological theories are suggested as a. basis for formulating policy 
to deal with the problem of black and^ disadvantaged youtfi unemployment: 
Reference Group Theory, SociaJ Network Theory and Sponsorship Theory. All three 
theories together can be viewed as constituting a' broad theory of "social 
support". However, sponsorship theory is highlighted as the major theory for 
policy intervention. 

Reference Group Theory : . ^ , 

The basic notion of reference group theory advanced by Hyman (1958)' and. 
Merton (1957) is that inidividuals employ various groups of otjj^r indi^vidu^ 
as frames of references. These groUps* vary in their availability to the ijadi- 
vidual and the extent to which they have characteristtcs similar to the indi- 
vidual employing them to a standard. The significant feature of j?eference 
jroups is that they not only influence the individual's behavior, goals an,d 
asp'irations, but they often set the norms by which individuSils .operate. 
The petr group, for example 1 has been observed by Sewell and Shah (1967) as 
very influential in influencing the educational plans of high school students. 
Shibutani (T965) and others who have studied more formal organizational 
behavior have noted influence of reference groups and the importance of 
reference group membership in influencing and j^tructuring the types of ^ 
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opportuniHes available to Indlvldusls. Phyllis WaUace (l'^76) noted that ' " 
-although 5any-Mack ^outh have'hfgh ^flucational and occupational aspirations', 
they lack functional reference groups and ^he types of supports necessary to' 
help then, transit the»r aspirations 1«o attaim«nts. The need for.functio^i 
and -influential reference groups is even niore>)lmportant for "hard-core" 
youth whose backgroijnds and expediences do not offer them niuch chance of ' ' 
success ifl the absence of influential reference q^roups. ■ ' ' 



if 



Social Network Theory : ' f 



Social network- theory was orlgl^nally employed as an analytical "^thod fo^ ' 
studying fo,;nial and informal group pattems of co^i cation 'and interaction. 
The technique Is detailed in Moreno's (1953) Who Shall Sur^iv> . It consists ^ ^ 
of asking Indis^iduals to-select their^ associates from any group to which" 
they beWd. Individual responses later analyzed and presented as a 
sociogram -which reveaU the group social structu*4'4t,at emerges flom 
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Itidlvldual responses* 

More recent investigations emproxlng social netwrk analysis have' 
expanded the technique to examine thS individual in a series^f Mltiple , " 
relationships whlph cut across forma^ and infomal social structures. ' 
Kameit (l?76il97^). ,for exanple. -has studied the influence.^ friendsh1-p 
networks as a resource for fostering successful student relations within 
schools consisting of students f^^ diverse backgrounds. Mitchell (1969) 
studied the interaction and influence of work apd comimity group networks 
In eoployment and local cowunity settings. Also. Becker (1977) has noted 
that employers develop aaeng themsejves fonsal ».d 1nfor™i 1nfon>iat1on and' 
exchange networks »or the purpose of obiaining data about er^loyee prospects 

other valuable Infonnatlon^tha* they wo«Ji not othen^ise have "access to. 
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I nf luentlaUnetworks are alsa needed to aid black youth In obtaining 
relevant job Information and job contacts. Pames and Kohen (1976) reported 
that the information networks that black youth relied on for job information 
and job referrals were less influential than/those relied on by white youth. 
White youth had greater access to private enployment agencies and a wider 
variety of .friends and relatives who had job contacts ti\m black. youth. 
Thus foraal and informal organizations which are normally not vet7 accessible 
to black youth may be useful as alternative networks for black youth. 

Turner's Conceptian of Sponsorship . The con^sept of sponsorship that is 
presently emphasised as a strategy for dealing with disadvantaged youth 
unemployment is extracted from Ralph Turner's (1970) theoretical typology. 
Turner (1970) developed a etescriptlve framework for distinguishing between ^ 
the American versus the English system Qf education. He noted that mobility 
and achievement in the American education systems 1s characterized by a 
"contest mobility" sys4tem which closely corresponds to the type of social 
mobility pattern operating in the American occupational structure and general 
stratification systems. In contrast. Turner (1970) viewed the traditional ^ 
English school system as reflecting an achievement pattern of "sponsorship 
BDbnity" which, also corresponded to the dominant pattern of mobility In 
.traditional English society. 

Turner (1970) used the "contest" versus "sponsorship" typology to 
demonstrate the differences in the manner in which the American and English 
school systems stratified, educated and iociali zed their students for future 
bccupational and adult role^. For example, he described the U. S. educational 
system as an "open" systefn in which all students atrs^given equal opportunity 
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to compete for grades and other scholastic rewards. In extending Turner's 
(1970) view of the U. S. mobility system to the American occupational 
structure, it can be similarly inferred that all youth have an equal 
opportunity to compete for jobs in the labor market. ' ^ .. 

An -contrast to the U. S. open contest mobility system. Turner (1970) 
noted that the traditional English system of schooling was a. "dosed" system 
In which entry was based on a contytjlled^system of recruitment and sponsorship. 
Thus, under the English educational system of "sponsorship," the most ^ 
pfomising and^^J^ented stuctents were sorted out at a very early age and ex- 
posed to a more competitive Schooling curriculum than' the remaining English 
students. Turner (1970) noted that state aptitude exams were administered 
as a basis of selecting students for entry into the sponsorship mobility 
system. ^ More importantly, once students were selected on the basis of these 
exams, they were 'subsequently sponsored at every point in their schooling 
career (Turner, 1970: p. 52). • ■ 

In terms of its theoretical utility. Turner's (1970) typology is very 
sinplistic, narrow and subject to extensive qualifications. It is 
restricted to an i<teal construct that has not been subject to enpirical 
testing. For example, while it may he true that the American educational 
and occupational systems approkimate to some extent "open" systems, n5rms 
of sponsorship and social inequality have been observed in these institu^ 
tions (Bowles^ and Gintis, 1973; Persell, 1976; Clark, 1970). Also, Turner 
(1970) himself acknowledges the fact that modem English social institutions 
reflect both norms of "sponsorship" and tontest" mobility. 
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Despite the theonetical limitations of Turner's (1970) typology, 1t 
has practical value for the present Inquiry. Its theoretical notions have 
beerr applied t^o Investigations concerning race and social mobility (Porter, 
1974; Portes and Wilson. 1976.) ftore Importantly, It raises soiae crucial 
questions relevant to the problein of youth unemployment. For exan^jle. one 
question that Turner's $1970) discussion raises regarding the U. SVs 
system of -contest- mobility Is whether It can be assumed that all American 
youth are equally able to compete for achievement In the labor market. 
Obviously, an acce^nce of this assunption would necessitate a denial of 
the current uflemployment dilemma of black youth. " 

A iecond question that Tumer'j^^ (1970) discussion raises which is more 
^ difficult *to dismiss 1s: What youth should be sponsored jn the American ' 
labor market and on what basis? Turner (1970) noted that under the tra- 
ditional English system, the most talented youth were identified by standar. 
dized achievement tests administered by the state. Selected youth were then 
subsequently sponsored throughout their schooling career. With reference to 
the U. S. Labor market. It Is presently argued that major attention must be 
devoted Jio providing intensive Sponsorship for potentially talented dls:- 

« 

advantaged youth. In addition, 1t Is argued that'these youth must be 
Identified on a different set ef? criteria than standardized tests and other 
conventional criteria. Standardized achievement tests, for example, have 
been standardized on middle class white populations and are systematically 
biased towards blacks and otherVower class minorities (Montagu. 1^75). 
Also, with reference to academic performance, a substantial nimt)er of the 
presently unemployed disadvantaged youth are likely to be youngsters who 
are alienated from the school system and who are not likely to have in^resslve 
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records of school attendance and good grades. 

The latter observations suggest-that black and other disadvantaged 
youth ar^ not likely to obtain sponsorship based upon conventional 
criteria of selection. However, the Increasingly deteriorating status' of 
these youngsters in the labor-market independently establ Ishe^s^e need 
for sponsorship. Also, the fact that disadvantaged youth lack functional 
job referral network's and contacts further supports the need for sponsor- ^ 
ship *{Wal lace, 1976; Pames. and Kohen, 1976; Becker, 1977). Therefore, the 
schools, local coninunlty and empToym^nt^ organizations are needed to provide 
external support and sponsorship for disadvantaged youngsters. The remainder 
of this report addresses a policy approach that might be useful Infaclli- 
tating sponsorship and support services for unemployed black and disadvantaged 
youth. ' ^ . ' 
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Policy Program for Sponsorship 
of Unemployed Black and Disadvantaged Youth 

^ ■ ■ ✓ 

The target 'group for youth employment intervention presently proposed 
is black and other disadvantaged youth who are currently unemployed In cities 
with the highest unenployment rates. Relevant criteria for defining eligible 
youngsters might include:^!) the woHr aspirations ancHiotlvations of these' 
youth; (2) the extent to which they have attempted to obtain employment; 
(3) the severl^ of their financial and home status; ♦and (4) the extent to, 
which they are committed to obtaining job training and continuing or resuming ' 
tiielr fonnal schooling. But prior to identifying disadvantaged youth and 
focusing on strategies for selection and intervention, the severity of the 
youth unemployment dilemna nust be recognized . More importantly, an 'immediate 
and aggressive national commitment to the problem imist be taken . It is there- 

— - - - _ . — 

fore proposed that a Youth Employment Service (YES) organization be established 
at. the Federal governmental level for the purpose of setting up policy and 
legislation necessary to initiate a national centralized strategy for interventi 
The specific purpose of the Federal YES would be to- serve as a centralizing 
and accounting agency for state dnd local manpower training and enployment 
programs that currently serve youth. Two immediUte activities sWld be pursued 
at the Federal level through YES; The first task should be to evaluate the 
utility of existing youth labor laws and to make recommendations to the Federal 
legislature for amending or eliminatixig^laws accordingly. The second activity 
of^y^S^sWuild be to develop guidelines for state and local agencies to establish 
Youth Employment Affirmative Action programs for black and disadvantaged youth, 
these established programs would then serve as the prime agencies for providing 

f * 
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direct job sponsorship and support services to presently unen^loyed black and 
disadvantaged youth. Federal guideline specifications should provide for a 
youth affimative action coordinator and staff in each state and local eflrployment 
agancy. Affirmative action program officials should function specifically to 
(tevelop working network relations with the public schools, local chanter or 
cc^nmerces, public and private industries, apprenticeship program officers and 
local political and coorounity leaders. The purpose, pf developing formal Inter- 
action with these organizations would be to promote a greater level of Interest 
and support for increasing the job skills and job opportunity of black and 
disadvantaged youth. In addition a collective and tTroader assessment of the 
employment problems with reference to these youth should be obtained from this » 
joint consortium effort. 

Local affirmative action officers should also attenpt to formally engage 
local organizations Into a collective program planning strategy for increasing 
the employment opportunity of these youth. Figure 1 indicates the type of 
actixities that affirmative action officials should attempt to coordinate among 
various groups. The upper ]ialf of Figure 1 sho^ the activities that the schools 

Figure 1 About tere 

and local community organizations might engage in an attempt to improve the job 
competencies and job skills of black and disadvantaged youth. The lower half 
of Figure 1 represents the Interaction of affirmative action officers with 
apprenticeship program representatives, business and industrial representatives 
and local politicians. The Interaction of these groups should be directed at 
increasing the employment opportunity of black and disadvantaged youth. 

I 
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This strategy should operate to: (1) influence the job knowledge, 
job confidence and motivation and job skilVs and training of black and dis- 
advantaged youth; (2) make accessible, through the local schools and 
coninunity organizations, peers and adults who have experienced success in 
the labor market; alhd (3) provide job training experiences and the development 
of Job skills through local comnunlty organizations and the schools. In 
working with the public school boards. Affirmative Action officers should 
attempt to focus on three areas: (1) Improving the quality and extent of 
occupational counseling offered to disadvantaged youth; (2) increasing 
the relevancy of public school curricula to jobs actually available to 
youth; and (3) increasing the availability of distributive educational 
opportunity and aschool work experiences for disadvantaged youth. 

With reference to the need for occupational counseling, Wallace (>976) 
and others have noted that most of the American public schools are not 
adequately ^equipped with, counselors that are able to provide vocational 
gu14?ince for students who are not planning to attend college. Therefore' 
certified ociupational couftselors need to be en^loyed In the school and 
made available to black and disadvantaged youth who will be Immediately 
entering the labor market. In addition, youth affirmative action programs 
In local employment agencies might also offer job counseling to b.lack and 
disadvantaged youth. 

Public schools must also be wicourag^d to Increase the relevancy between 
the ctfrricula offered students and the world of work. However, some 
educators maintain that public elementary and secondary schools cannot 

« 

\ ■ • 
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expand their curricula to meet the needs of students from varying back- 

grounds. Others have argued that the major goal of Tower level public 

schooling is to prepare students for colle^ and higher education. However, 

invest4gators who have studied the probleins of youth unen^loyaient have 

noted that public schools should place greater emphasis on developing 

the technical sictlls in students i^cessary for acquiring jobs and lesser 

emphasis on a general college education for all studefjts (Friedlander. 1972). 

Friedlander has described the public school situation in New York as follows: 

"The cfly-schooli systems have failed to train and educate 
a substantial portion of black youngsters. A serious 
nrisroatch exists between the needs of these black students 
and the services provided by the educational institutions. 
J\ severe coninuni cation gap, preventing a productive exchange 
of information, ideas and services, is a root cause of nany 
of the deficiencies in the school systems in serving the 
nrfnoHty group of the cities. The extent of the misinformation 
and the conmuni cations gap is revealed by the large nmter of 
Lstwtentsj who were involved in acatfeaiic programs in the high 
schools. Their Uck of interest-in school and in academic / 
subjects in particular wis- obvious to the most casual observer- 
yet, the school systens offered them no option to switch to 
another program or school. Mored\^r, an acactemic diploma 

not be. ...so desirable as a certificate of graduation from ^ . 
a fine vocational high school. Unfortunately, there are too 
few fine« vocational schools in Hew York City... where many 
minority students can enroll.'* (pp. 185-186) ^ 

In addition to encouraging greater relevyJCy between school curricula 

and available youth jobs^ local affirmative action officers should also 

encourage extended job training -opportunities for these youth. Affirmative 

Action prograss themselves could- offer weekend or other short-term job 

training activities. Program coordinators might also work with local and ' 

neighborhood cosnunity organizations in sponsoring youth job training 

activities. For example, Leon Sullivan's (Br^y, 1970) Opportunities 
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Industrialization Centers programs for Philadelphia's disadvantaged youth 
(^repr^ents the type of community job training efforts that might be encouraged. 
Sullivan's program concentrated on the development among youth of job skill^s^ 
good etiquette, and good conmuni cation and interpersonal skills. The Urban 
League (Jordan. 1978) programs designed to aid youth ex-offenders and high 
school dropouts and Jessie Jackson's PUSH program might also be target programs 
for additional youth training efforts. Also, negotiations with local . appren- 
ticesh^p program represenljatives should be pursued. The object here would be 
to assist apprenticeship organizations in identifying and sponsoring a number' 
of minority youth who may become strong candidates for program entT7 after 
intensive pre-tutoring and pre-counseling assistance. 

Two final iir^ortant groups that local youth affirmative action officers 
^^hould establish working relations with are the Chami^er of Conwerce and local 
public and private industrial representatives. Updated information regarding^ 
job possibilities for youth should be frequently obtained from these organi- 
zations. In exchange for this information, affirmative action officials ^ould 
have an active list of promising disadvantaged youngsters to recotnnend to 
interested employers. Becker (1977) suggests that this type of exchange might 
be welcomed by eniployers who frequently rely on formal and informal exchange 
networks for purposes of screening out en^loyee prospects. 

Evaluating youth labor laws and formulating youth affirmative action 
guidelines for state and local en^jloyment agencies are only two of the major 
activities that a Federal Youth Employment Service (YES) organization should \ 
assume. Other important activities are suninaHzed in Figure 2. For example, 

J m 

/ Figure 2 About Here 
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finaincial and technical assistants to state and local ao^nclss for establishing 
youth efflployment affinaative action prograns roust be provided at the Federal 
level. In addition, extensive program evaluations must be planned and conducted 
at the Federal level, the purpose of these evaluations would be to systemati- 
cally assess the progress of state and local youth affirmative action programs 
and all aanpowef and coammity training prograKS that receive Federal aid and 
that serve youth. These evaluations should prove useful in differentiating 
between successful and unsuccessful youth programs and providing guidelines 
for distributing future. Federal funds. YES officials, with the assistance of 
Federal goveminent, should also formulate financial incentive packages in the 
form of grant and contract awards for youth Vn^l oyment deinonstration projects i 
In addition, similar funding oppo'rtMnitles should be made available to public 
schools and vocational colleges for purposes of curriculuin improvenient and 
expansion. 

Another major activity that Bwst take place at the Federal level involves 
the actual expansion 'of job opportunity for black and disadvantaged youth. 
Federal support and achievement of this activity is pafamouqt if the presently 
proposed youth affirmative action programs are' to be successful. One method 
that Bight b« useful in expanding youth eeployment opportunity is to provi<te 
Federal subsidies and grant competition opportunities to small expanding and ^ 
developing inner city businesses. Major efforts should be particularly made ^ 
to supplement small black and minority business owners. The reason is that 
minority businessmen should have a greater veste^ interest in their own youth. 
Also, minority business owners are probably in greater need of technical 
assistance than majority business owners. 

- ' \ , 
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. -n .us1„e« owners ,e one aUe™^^^ 

expanding youtir job opportunities th« ™. "mtive to 

blacken.. , ^ ' "^^blUty Of providing 

- . , ) jcfvice, wnn the support of 

0 hire a greater nu«,er of black an*' disadvantaged youth 

Harrison (,g73, noted t.at t.e public industrial and business sector " 

Hiring t.an t.e pHvate secto..-. . addition.' tb , 

sector which have experienced expansion and which «ff.r r w 

^ ^ wnicn Offer good possib-f m^-iac 

I r:::"'* r-^"-' * """" - . 

services, banking and financing, real Bstat» 

utiiiM. ^' transportation and. public 

"tnnies (Dicesare, 1975; Sartaganis 1974) tx. • 

trade has contrfb^ted to the growth """"^ """^^"^ 

• ""^ "^^-"-'-sto.s (e.g. super- 

rr.?""^ - -- and ■ 

sales jobs (Dicesare, 1975). 

Freedman (1975) similarly indicated th,f 

^or youth in ,970 were i c, ^"'^""^^ 

-urable .tailing industr 1 e^ 1 " 

austrial sector. These type jo6s ar« considered 
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relatively familiar to youth and require a tu:?..,s!im amount of training and 

■ , ■ . /■' 
skills. In addition the U. S.* Departsient of Lilor projected an increase 

of 15.3 will ion new jobs between 1968 and 19S0 in service industries wjth 

government alone contributing jiearly a third of the new service jobs 

• '7. 

'■ 

(Harrison, 1972). These observations suggest that-a -careful evaluation of 

the reality of youth ea^jloyiijent opportunities In currently expanding jobs 

■ ' , ■ , ' . ■ ' ■ 

need to bef^ursi^d by any future established Federal Youth Employment Service 

and by cuj(rent1y existing. Federal employment organizations. More impor- 
tantly, methods of assuring the access of presently unemployed black 
anci disadvantaged ^outh to all expanding job opportunities need to be 
imraediatftly instituted. 

A final tssue which netds to be addressed at the Federal and State 
level concerns the provision of adequate child care facilities for dis- 
advantaged fewale parents. The Department of Labor's New York Unen?)loymeht 
Survey (U.S. Itepartment of Labor, 1971) indicated that 75 percent of low 
Income minority women did not seek employment in 1970 duetto child care 
difficulties. S-HBa^^rly, Harrison's Cl 972) study of Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
Indicated that child care facilities were far below the existing demand and 
limited the efliployroent opportunity of young women. If these women were in- 
cluded in current unwnployment figures (which are generally restricted to 
civilians who are actively seeking tmployment), youth unemployment rates 
would be even higher for femi^es. Therefore, extended child care fatilities 
need to be provided so that thew young women will also have the opportunity 
to seek employment. / ' i 




The Tf^ foV Massive Intervention is Now ' ' 

■ -If ' . 

. Conclusion ' ' ■ 

This inquiry and the current facts regarding black- youth unen^loyment 
strongly Indicate the need for an inroedtate nassive Fed^jjal effort ^^signec^ 
to attack the problem of disadvantaged youth unemploymenf. However, the 
current level of U. S. inflation and President Carter's budget cut in . 
social service and domestic .programs suggests bad timing and a lack of ^ , 
reality in initiating such massive effort. But, simultaneously, the in- - ^ 
crease in youth, erf me, in~Tfack youth high school attritioTi and the decline 
in job opportunities in general indicate, bad timing for black and disadvaiitaged 

^ • ■ 

youth. Consequently, a serious reevaluation and possible reording of national 
priorities must take place. 

"fte presently 43roposed establishment of affirmative action efforts 
on behalf of youth is also likely to be -problematic and suggests bad timing. . 
This is particularly true given the current Weber litigation and "s/inrilar 
reverse discrimination Title VII suits. An increase in opposition to ' 
af f irmati ve acti on .efforts may mean that the concept o> af f i rmati ve acti on 
will increasingly become as distastefu'l to some* Americans as the excepts of 
inequality and discHnji nation. Several measures might be taken, however, to 
counteract this possibility and to minimi^e-opposition towards the type of " 
affirmative action efforts presently suggested. The first measure might 
entail emphasizing the fact that the major intent of .youth affirmative action 
progr^jms would be to create more functional netv^rks among the schools, 
cqimunity and empiajrinent sectors in an effort to include ^presently excluded 
disadvantaged youngsters in the job market. 
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1 ' Secondly, conscientious eff' must be made to develop a clear set ' 
^^riteria fohr selecting bUck 4nd aisadvantaged young$.ters based upon the 
severitr of their unenployiaent situation, in addition, systanattc and 
longitudinal issessnents of the inpro^ments in ilhe group status of these 

. youngsters should be condifcted and well publicizeitj. Thirdly, and «ost 
Importantly, greater efforts lau^t-^ made to educate^ the public regarding: 

(1) the necessity of developing &nd maintaining effective affirmative action 
programs until such time as rac6, sex and. class equality are achieved; and 

(2) ,the social and economic costs required to maintain affirmative action 
prograns. 

In the absence of immediate efforts aimed at raising the public conscious- 
ness regarding t^e severity of the youth unemployment problem, the current- 
deteriorating conditions of America's disadvantaged youth will continue 
to go largely unnoticed. Also, in the absence of a massive Federal response, 
small scale attempts to educate and train disadvantaged youngsters will be 
futile. In addition, theoretical inquiries like the present and future ' 
data collection activities will only represent added contributions to social 
scientific idealism! ' 
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Table I: Utmb- ' ^menc Ratas by Race, Sex, and Age 1970-78 



Year 


Total 
and 


16 years 

over 


16 and 17 
years 


IS and 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 




White 
Males 


Black 
Males 


* nuvca 
Males 


oiaciC 
Males 


Wiiice 
Males 


Die «*t« 

Males 


wnite 
Males 


BiacK 
Males 


1970 


. 4.0 


7.3 


15.7 


27.8 


12.0 


23.1 


7.8 


12.6 


1971 


4.9 


9.1 


17. i 


33.4 


13.5 


26.0 


9.4 


16.2 


1972 ■ 




8.9 


16.4 


35.1 


12.4 


26.2 


8.5 


14.7 






7 ft 


15.1 


34.4 


10.0 


22.1 


6.5 


12.6 


1974 


4.3 


9.1 


16.2 


39.0 


11.5 


26.6 


lis 


15,4 


i7 / J 


7,2 


13.7 


19.7 


39.4 


17.2 


32.9 


13.2 


22.9 


1976 


'6.4 


12.7 


19.7 


37.7 


15.5 


34.0 


10.9 


20.7 


1977* 


5.5 


12.4 


17.6 


38.7 


13.0 


36.1 


9.3 


21.7 


1978** 


4.5v 


10^9' 


16.9 


40.0 


10,8 


30 ;8 


7.6 


20.0 


\ 

) 


Wt^te Black 
Fcfitfics Females 


wnxve 
Females 


Females 


wnice 
Females 


Black 
Females 


wnice 
Females 


B lack 
Females 


1970 


5.4 


9.3 


15.3 


36.9 


11.9 


32.9 


6.9 


15.0 


1971 


6.3 


10.8 


16.7 


38.5 


14. 1 


3^".7 


'8.5 


17.3 


1972 


5.9 


' 11.3 


17.0 


38.3 


12.3 


38.7 


8.2 


17.4 


1973 


5^3 


10.5 


15.7 


36.5 


10.9 


33.3 


7.0 


17.6 


1974 


6.1 


10.7 


16.4 


36.2 


13.0 


33.7 


8.2 


18.0 


1975 


8.6 


14.0 


19.2 


38.9 


IS.l 


38.3 


U.2 


22,5 


1976 


7.9 


13.6 


18.2 


46.0, 


15.1 


35.0 , 


10.4 


21:7 


1977* 


7.3 


14.0 


18.2 


44.7 


14.2 


37.4 


9.3 


23,6 


1978** 


6.2 


1'3.1 


17.1 • 


41.7 


12.4 


36.5 


8.3 


21.3 



*1977 and 1978 figures are for blacks only; 1970-1976Unclude blacks and other 
minorities • 

1978 figures are from the Office of Eaployneitt Statistics (Jan. 1979) 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Statistics, Handbook of 
Ubor Statistics 1977 (Table 56) 
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Table 2: Eaployisient Status of High Scliool Grat :€s not Enrolled in College awd of School 
DropoutiaK as of October of Year of Graduation or Dropout, by Race and Sex 1970-77 
[Persons 16 to 24 yrs. of age; numbers in -thousands] 





High School Graduates 


School Dropouts 




High School Graduates 


School Dropouts 


ITEM 


Civilian Labor Force 


Civilian Labor Force 




Civilian Labor Force 


t Civilian Labor Force * 


Total 


Unemployed 


Total 


Uncap 


loycd 


ITEM 


Total 


Unemployed 


' Total 


Unemployed 








Z of 






% o£ 








% of 




s 


% of 




Nuiaber 


Nuttiber 


Labor Force 


Numbe r 


MiirnKfa r 








Mumber 


Labor Force 


Numoer 


Number 


Labor Force 


1970 














1974 










1 " 




























Total 


1.027 


1 


18. i 


233 


65 


27.9 


Total 


1,354 


230 


17.0 


285 


85 


29.8 


Blacks 


105 


36 


34.3 


44 


18 




Blacks 


132 


SI 




43 


1 A 
iO 




Unite A. 


922 


150 


16.3 


189 


47 


24.9 


Whites 


1,223 


179 


14.6 


242 


67 


27.7 


Males 


526 


68 


12 9 


145 


46 


31.7 


Ma les 


678 


in/ 


15.3 


195 


57 


29,2 


FeBiales 


501 


118 


23.6 


88 


19 


21,6 


Females 


676 


126 


18.6 


90 


28 




1971 




























Total 


1,051 


ISl 


17.2 


235 


57 


24.3 


Total 


1,276 


254 


19.9 


265 


87 


32.8 


Blacks 


107 


38 


35j5 


32 


10 




Blacks 


138 


59 


42.8 


39 


19 


*-- 


Whites 


944 


143 


15.1 


203 




23.2 


Whites 


1,138 


195 


17.1 ' 


226 


68 


30.1 


Males 




73 


14 0 


168 


44 


26.2 


Males 


656 


IOC 


in 1 
19.1 


168 


56 


33.3 


Females 


528 


108 


20.5 


67 


13 




Females 


620 


129 


20.8 


97 


31 


32 .0 


1972 










T 




1976 














Total 


1.237 




14, 7 * 


' 243, 


65 , 


26.7 


Total 


1,285 


232 


18. 1 


266 .. 


93 


35.0 


ft^lacks 


139 


4S 


34.5 


35 


12 


* — 


Blacks 


128 


57 


, 44.5 


25 


18 


ytl- 


wm te s 


1.098 


134 


12.2 


208 


53 


25^5 


Whites 


1,157 


175 


15. 1 


242 


76 ' 


' 31.4 


Ha les 


612 


75 


12.3 


152 


38 


25 0 


Maie s 




117 


16.8 




58 


31.0 


Fema les 


625 


107 


\17.1 


91 


27 


29.7 


Fc^oiales 


58 7 


115 


19.6 


79 


* 35 


44.3 


1973 














1977 














Total 


1,317 


162 


12.3 


287 


66 


23.0 


Total 


1,324 


208 


15.7 


560 


149 


26.6 


Blacks 


159 


45 


28.3 


43 


17 




Blacks 


12Z 


51 


. 41.8 


. 89 


37 


41.6 


Whites 


1,158 


117 


10. I 


244 


49 


20,1 


Whites 


1 ,183 


155 


13. 1 


468 


111 


23.7 


^ta lea 


657 


62 


9.4 


195 


45 


23a 


Males 


643 


92 


14.3 


355 


88 


24,^8 


Females 


660 


100 


15.2 


92 


21 


22.8 


Feioa les 


681 / 


116 


17.0 


208 


.61 


29.8 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Statistics, llandbook of Labor Statistics 1977 (Table 31) 



Percentg not shown where base is less than 75,000 



Note: 1977 figures are for blacks only; 1970-1976 Include 
gj^Q blacks and other minorities - 
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Table 3 

For Mtatricf »n4 Occvpttiont 



Miatfr 





All A«M 




U 


2JI0 


lis 


M 


370 


n 






5ff 


SO 


1W 


141 




1159 


W 






225 


11 


r957 


€75 


7f 


2307 ^ 


3*3 


73 


\%7% ' 


221 


ir 


22%7 


363 


159 


1315 


377 


17 


1163 




90 


2P759 


50f 


5f 


ilU 






1523 


If 6 




1035 


295 


(7 


1013 




79 


2S15 




112 


«7f5 


2112 


100 


i9M 


3U 


III 


J5W 




97 


2«39 




109 


M20 




109 


72«t 




201 


21W 


K3 


Ml 


«0)2 


173 


52 


3f 52 


«5J 




mn 










(2 


im 


Hi 


77 




704 




todo 


«Q1 


in 




l»S 


179 




I7Q2 


US 


1420 


i06S 


«s 


i«77 




95 


I2MC 


23fl 


204 


Itll 




lu 


U7« 


2U« 




70,A7S 





rHmitur« Mif «Ml fhr«tot 
P^iC«t«tf Mtttf$ 

FMtf and ICMrcd, T<Aw» 
Printing »fid PuUlaMif 

Trimporuiion 7 

Vliol«Mk Tf adt 
Xcua fionduraMts 

FfaUfiM, Inturanctf and R«4t but* 
^9ductr and Ugal Stfvieat 
Hcailh Stmcts 
EducatkM, V«ifar#< and 
Wonpfofit Services 
Rc*UiranU» Hettis^ and JUot^ 
0^)Kf Confuimcf Sctirkw 
riMc AtfRiMtra&n 

Total 

hrdlffi^iionaia 

S«ni^mkmig and IwOmkclmu 

Oflkf Ckrkiab 
H0^fkt Qarieaii . 
Safes Vorliim 
Craffman 
Ofmitivaa 
Laitiararf f 
SarvieaVorlMvt 

Toial 

*TTi«pcretn^g« ^ mptoyed who wera^ 
tha ptfccntifa of >my fc iyad ntko wtra 



25 in a particuUr «cctor dividid 
-*25 >n that lector. 



Source; Harcia Fraadman^ '*T1» Vouth Labor Harks t«*' 
Pp. 26 in tha National Conmission for 
Manpoiiar Policy (ad.), Froia School to Work . 
1976. 
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FigUye 1 



Disadvantaged Youth Employment Policy Intervention 
Model at the State and Local Level 



*4 



Disadvantaged 
* Youth 



i 
I 
I 

f 

I 

1/ 



Youth Affixiiative Action Coordinator 
(YAAC) 



I • Internal Supports . 

A. Peer and Adult Moral Support:^ 
— Interaction of disadvantaged 
youth with peers and adults 
who have experieniss:^ success 
in the labor market, 
B» School and ConttBunity Support: 
--Occupational counseling 

services 
--Provisiorji of job training 
services by local ^ployraent 
and coosnunity organizations 
• --Establishment of cooperative 
educational programs 

tl. External Sponsorship . 

A. Mmlti-group cotisortiiOT efforts 
to define issues and strategy 
.by: YAAC, Public and Private 
Industrial Representatives, 
Apprenticeship Program Officers, 
Chamber gf Commerce, Mnotlty 
and Snsall Business Owners, 
Ccmttutii'ty Leaders, Local School 
Board Officials and Politicians 

Bv. Mux ti -group Establishment of 
YcHith Referral and Group Ex- 
change Netwo^rks 

C. Multi-group Establishment of 
Job Acquisition Networks 



Employment and 
General Social 
^Structure 
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Figure 2 ) 
Org^nizaCional Activities of Federal 



Lavel Youth Boaployment Service 



, Planning and Development 

1. Develq|»lng priorities and 
guldeliaes £ot local Youth 
Affirmative Action prograoa. 

2 . Developing grant and contract 
award opportunities for 
coramunity organizations, aoall 
businesses and consulting firm 
implementation. of youth employ* 
ment di^nstration projects* 

3* Developing grant and contract 
award opporttmities for 
public school vocational 
and curriculum improvoient/ 

4. Developing evalumflon designs 
to assess the progress of 
local Touth Affirmative 
AQtion programs and youth 
training and employment 
prograais. 



V Administration and Coordination 

!• Coordinating and disCributlng 
future youth es^loyownt funds. 



2« ^Providing technical and financial 
assistance to local Youth 
Affirmative Action programs,' 



1. 



3. 



Monitoring and Evaluation 

Evaluating existing youth labor J.aws and 
relevant eeq^^Ioyment legislation* 



2. Evaluating progress of local Youth 

Affirmative Action programs, federally 
funded busineases and youth job training 
programs . 



Evaluating jqb expansion and job 
opportunities In public and private 
industries. 

t 

4. Evaluating child care facilities in low 
incone cootBrnities. 
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Explopatory Propositions 

^* His employment discrimination, the higher the unemp^loyment 

arong bTack and disadvantaged youth. j 

.2f The segregation of black and disadvantaged youth from mainstreaming workers 
in^employment settings will have a negative effect on job performance and 
Sob cowalttBient and a positive effect on job absenteeism and overall job 
retention aaong black and disadvantaged youth. 

3. Investing In the education and job training of black and^disadvantaged youth 
without equal efforts to reorganize the employment structure to absorb a 
substantial proportion of disadvantaged youth will not have a significant 
effect on black and disadvantaged youth employment. 

4. Increasedjponsorship and support services rendered to black and disadvantaged 
youth by the school, community, and local eu^loyment organizations will have 
youth e^^ect on the employment opportunity of black and disadvantaged 

5. An Increase In the provision of child care facilities in low inQome> 
/lemale youth'*^^^ ^ positive effect on the efflploymen|, of disadvantaged 

6. An increase in pfublic service jobs in the central city will have a positive " 
effect on black and disadvantaged youth en^loyroent. 

7. An Increase in the concentration of jobs .in the suburbs will have a negative 
effect on black and disadvantaged- youth employment. 

8. The greater the involvement of local schools in cooperative education and 
vocational training programs, the greater the chances of youth en|)loyment. ' 

9. The greater the participation and con?5letion of apprenticeship programs by 
black an^dlsadvanta^d youth the greater their chances of employment. 

10. Ejnployers will be more favorable towards employing black and disadvantaged 
youth who have participated in apprenticeship programs than towards youth 
who have participated in local awmunity jpb, training programs specifically 
designed for black and disadvantaged youth. ^ ^ 

11. . Increased contact and interaction of black an^Nlisadvantaged youth with 
supportive peers and adults who have expeHended success in the labor 
market will have a ppsitive effect on their motivations andSJfSTrati ons 
towards work. ^ y*^ . 

12. Chj^nic unei^jloyment among black and disadvantaged youth will foster negative 
attitudes among these youth toward education and the world of work. 

13. The higher the rate of black and disadvantaged youth unen^jloyment, the greater 
the rate, of participation of black and disadvantaged youth in crime and other 
Illegal activities (murder, theft, drugs, gambling); 
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